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The so-ealled "migrant problem is not a simple one. 
for these concerned with it to confine their iileretioua se 
area.and fail to understand the interrelationships | of several areas 
which ‘the same migrants are melee are 


ni 


The jy Cee included in this. circular has. eens : 
A byproduct of the program to assist. workers. in ee a 
; to assist employers in obtaining workers. Muc 
needs to be assembled by. research ea kee 


novement on the Atlantic. Coast. since pec bal Tetore: ‘joining the a 

Extension Service staff in 1943 he had been field supervisor, farm 
labor supervisor in North Carolina, and farm. ‘labor supervisor for 
Region IV for the: United States ‘Employment Service. | Eis duties in 


portunity for COE tey, acquaintance with’ many, migrants. Be! als 
heer knows a considerable number of the farmers: employing migrants, 
ah |. the county and local personnel of the: ‘Extension. poeee Pes. ae ere 
ot at UR CUBe sy <p ante Cots from Florida. to ‘New Paka iy 


need for food. 


pais ‘Barnard Joy . 
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MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL LABOR 
~ on the 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


_-For many years the vegetable, fruit, and berry growers of the Atlantic 
seaboard have had the use of a self-recruited and self-transported mobile 
jabor force. Thousands of harvest hands come to hundreds of growers at 

_ just the time they are most needed. Many growers found it desirable to 
write letters during the winter and early spring to the group leaders of 
these workers-and so maintain an already established employment relation-— 
Ship. Some growers also found it useful as well aS agreeable to visit 
certain southern production areas and make personal contact with workers. 
Sometimes it was necessary to advance money for the purchase of new 
tires or for repairs to vehicles. However, the movement in the main has 
been self-recruited and self-transported. This mobile labor force of 
self-starters harvested from 40 to 60 percent of the "flash" crops 
grown in the Atlantic States from Florida through New York. 


Migration as 2a Labor Pattern 


Migration is an answer to an age-old problem. How can a working force 
adequate for production be increased to do the tasks of harvest? Peak 
Seasonal labor need is a fundamental characteristic of many typescdf . 
*:“agricultural production. However, not all harvests occur simultaneously. 
Crops:mature for harvest in a south-north succession of areas. _A migratory 
labor force is a means of attaining a fluctuating labor supply to match 
a fluctuating labor demand. Because of this, the production of an area 
can be at the high level of what its local labor force can cultivate _ 
rather than at the low level of what it can harvest. Migratory movements 
_ are natural in the sense that they arose out of the need of farmers and 
farm workers to solve employment problems for themselves. However, the 
Process of transferring workers’ from areas of low demand +o areas of high 
demand is by no means automatic. © «= +08 C2 gat 


S 


Origin and Developments of the Hast Coast Migration 


‘The advent of quick transportation and refrigeration has freed the con- 

sumption of fresh fruits from space and time limits. Fresh Florida — 
vegetables find immediate market outlets in areas 2,000 miles distant. 

_ Consumers everywhere find fresh fruits and vegetables available 12 months 

_ of the year instead of 3. These facts have had a profound effect on 

dietary habits and on the demand for and production of vegetables, fruits, 

_ and berries. One effect has been the development along the Atlantic 
Seaboard of a series of areas of highly concentrated vegetable production 
So spaced as to provide a continuous. flow of fréshly matured products to 

_ the great city markets. The correlation of maturity dates with temper- 

; ature’ change from south to north, Spaces these commercial production 
_ areas aiid fixes the fundamental pattern of the migration of workers on 

_ “the Atlantic Coast. Since-volume ‘of production years ago passed the 

_ point where an ‘adequate supply of local workers was available, workers” 

_ ~ from the ‘outside have been an important supplement to the local labor — 


“ 
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the number of workers needed. Crop~production programs arreetinge: 
-.. tobacco and cotton and peanuts were also playing a part in.a chain bee 

circumstances that were circumscribing job opportunities. In addition ee 
‘to. these: difficult situations on the farms themselves, the ate geen : 


numbers of woods and sawmill workers were finding ‘themselves without 
employment. Share-croppers, wage hands," ‘and forest workers: were findi ng 


peprpyment more and more yngertein. 
Sue es 


Wen, 


Thus two forces phages upon the ural workers of’ ‘the segenenat. a 
pressure from contracting employment opportunities in tobacco and cotton 
areas and a pull from’expanding job-opportunities in the areas of highly 
commercialized vegetable, fruit, and berry production. Many southern © 
farm workers, of necessity, exchanged the certainty of underemployment 
in eeatent home communities for the uncertainty of unanchored Meshes gs 


~ 


“UGhain" farming early became an important factor in’ the atu detablise 
. ment of the migratory pattern. When the overcoming of transportation 
difficulties opened up Florida muck lands , vegetable producers from ~ 
older areas came in. The same producers could readily grow a winter 
crop in Florida and a ‘Summer crop in New Jersey or New York... “This type 


movement. In addition, many northern employers, with acpaniees operat ions 
'. Visited southern areas and directly recruited workers. _ Many MOE OCs 


areas, became labor recruiters. However, in the main, a! movement grew 
from worker, initiative. Once the trail had been blazed, hundreds Of 


PS ed 


small groups in " jalopies" took to the: highways and quickly established 
~« for. themselves. a series of employment relationships that took then vee ar 
after year.2into the same areas. Usually they returned to the same 

. employers by virtue of tentative employment agreements ‘made from one 
season to the. next. By the beginning of the war fully one-half of the 
_ peak harvest work in some of the a areas of, ‘concentrated production was 
a voit done by southern nigrants. This mobile labor force had reached approxi 
mately 25,000.in the period 1938-41. Without ‘it the east coast ‘vegetab 
Ba 32 areata could not have attained its present development . si 


os ee M Gonenad Characteristics an Dee 

The ent ie. Coast nigratory movenent is ‘closely bound ‘to ‘the grived 
social and economic.life in which it operat 68° ‘and’ is not a clear-cu' 
. entity. either.as to. composition. or operation. ‘The generalized characte: 
istics are not intended. to identify : a homogeneous | group "operat hg i 

accordance with a uniform ‘pattern, but athe ar Iningled group: of- 


vals manifesting varying degrees of compliance with By Speen fiers atter 
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considered cd rants in the narrower “meaning 
includes recruited workers moving from one State 
to another that ‘are ordinarily considered "interstate" workers. It 

does: not, however, in¢lude the domestic or jeonesen workers pranepst tee 
pik Government pe 


at ae 


Mid 


Pereious. to: the war, one migration consisted of the movement of about 
25,000 farm workers. dn the spring from farm work in Southeastern States 
to farm work -in Northeastern States and a similar movement in the fail 
in the opposite. direction. — This seasonal movement, which in total extent 
covers some 2,500 miles, enables these farm workers to take advantage of 
the relatively high wages for "seasonal" employment for from 10 to 12 
months of the year rather than the lower wages paid "year-round" w workers. 
Winter employment is found mainly in Florida, while spring, summer, and 
fall work is principally | in Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
| Virginias, Maryland, Delaware, New wh itl Pad New. York. 
eae ‘The migration is composed. of men, women, and youth. In it are many 
family groups,: including @ considerable number of: children of all ages. 
Data available on the 1944 migration indicate a. composition of 55 percent 
men, 35 percent women, and 10 percent ‘youth. ‘Almost all are negroes. 
~The workers have a high degree of employment specialization. They seek 
a ‘harvest. work in vegetables, fruits, and berries, ‘and it is usually 
difficult to induce them to engage in general farm work. eames 


"remuneration on a piecework: basis. a Pees a 


“An important’ characteristic of the movement is its group organization. 

-» his is an outgrowth of the mode of travel. In order to decrease the 

cost of transportation, by far the larger part ‘of the workers. travel in 

_ groups, by truck or passenger car. This permits the distribution of 

vehicle and fuel cost among several workers. Since individuqls naturally 
feel dependent on— their neans of transportation, their freedom of action 

is, in a measure, restricted to group action. This places the owner or 

a operator of the vehicle in a strategic position and. out of. this has grown 

a system of group leaders around whom individual workers. cohere. This 

pattern of organization is of long standing and arose of itself out of 
‘the necessities inherent in the problen of seeking employment in a 

“succession of areas extending for a thousand miles or more. . It was 

“developed by the workers themselves and, in the nain,. meets. ‘their needs 

ina manner ‘satisfactory to therselves.-~ Although , this. method of over= 

“ eoming transportation difficulties is open tO: ‘abuses, individual workers 
associate themselves voluntarily with a group oftheir own choosing, 

Bnd. if the choice Pree to be bad, Coniras Wee the association at will. 


ae 


pes Leaders, in. the ae ml into, hada de ca atogorics. “they are truck 


dn the meantime, had been charged with the responsibility of. assist in, 


receive paynent for this fron Nhe. ‘erowors: cee y are ti 

able; or they are "contractors" who have recruited, trans orted, and 
will themselves employ and pay the workers. ues slg “use-: in: ha verre 
crops at a Stipulated price per 2 oe i CWO ec ee fag 


Impact of eat oe - Se 


“ 
mae 


The war has had an important effect on this Suierator: foe Heer “Even 
before the entrance of the United States into the war, ‘pressure was 
removed from these workers. There were plenty of job: opportunities in 
or near. their home communities which were being drained of workers by 

industry and the Selective Service. As the tempo of: war: and, production — 
accelerated, these workers had the unaccustomed exper ience of. being muc . 
sought. The scarcity of gasoline and tires and the uncertainties. of. 
rationing also influenced the situation. It took considerable faith to 
embark on a 2,000-mile trip that would entail the securing . of gasoline 
ae Bato from strange rationing boards: in nee. areas . ei 


- By’. 1943, the number remaining in the nigration had been. reduced to about 
30 percent: of normal. The depletion of so important a labor. source was 
“ a-real daha to the specialized pecownhie areas of. es Atlantic. Coast. 


¥; 


The Sta be Betas extension services and the War Food Aaniniatra nt 


farmers to obtain farm labor. One of the many things to be done was to 
facilitate the Atlantic coast migratory movement to as full an extent as_ 
possible. The network of county agents stretching throughout all areas 

Bp oAy oa By oy tes machinery FOr vis: assistance... . 


Early in 1944 the State farm labor supervisor’. ‘se, 10 of the Atlantic | 
Seaboard States ,jointly evolved a progran designed. to revive and presel 
the movement. As the'1944 season developed, this program was put into 
execution by State extension service personnel in most of the areas of. 
production on the Atlantic Coast, and this effort was. at least a conti 
buting factor to an increase of nearly 100 percent in the number of 
a sibarwant over the precedine.s season. : 


The ope rat ing phic wie: has been the preservation of the aieetne? 
patterns rather than the creation of new ones. Effort was concentrate 
_ chiefly upon. two objectives: (1) The removal of obstacles to. free mo’ 
“ment and. (2) the collection and distribution of. information about job , 
‘ opportunities so as to reduce the amount of unprofitable. travel in earch 
of employment. Great care has been exerted to prevent. disruption of th 
pattern of continuing employment relationships that exist between 
individual workers and euplavers. ert ou wef 


The activities of the Bitepn don Service were carried out through he 


eke 


initezrated ‘duteretete cneveeacn The major phases of the ‘program we: 
(1) facilitating the direct negotiation of employers in the No th 
potential workers in the South, (2) collecting: Bienen about 
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in areas just coming fate Meo Aneeton. and aigtrite ing this 


1tion to workers in areas where harvests were nearing completion, _ 
at g workers in obtaining necessary gasoline and tires, and 
Couetaas information concerning the volume, direction, and 


ne last two objectives were accomplished partly Pine in the operation ey 
of two information stations, one near Wilmington, N. C., and the other eae 
at the ferry over Chesapeaker Bay between Little Creek and Cape Charles, 
Va. Many of the.workers pass through these points. Here Extension 
Service personnel interviewed the migrants, distributed information about 
areas needing workers, and obtained information about the migrants and ee 
_ their destinations. Much additional information was collected by ea 
Oe fi ion serdonnel” who interviewed migrants in the production areas. As 
‘Sone. of. the information collected is presented in the following sections. 


The Enploynent Areas ; ose 


‘The areas of employnent that are the theaters of operations of the 
Atlantic Coast nigrants dot a 1,100-mile stretch of the coastal region. 
The areas thenselves are each com ens taliras snall and Bey involved 


aly the workers. thee must have for the 1 to 3 months of peak Reareys 
The areas are rather widely spaced when north-south distance is considered. 
‘The east-west spacing is much less. The north-south spacing has been 
conditioned largely by narket demands that could be best met by a series 
of production areas so Spaced that the succession of maturity dates 
would keep markets supplied with a continuous stream of fresh products, Sie 
with a minimum of competition between areas. The accompanying map i 
(figure ay locates the more inportant areas and indicates maturity dates tee 
mot a the chief crops. an 


Worker Sources. 


If we ‘conceive of spring as the beginning of the annual migration, then 
‘Plorida is the source of by far the largest nunber of workers. During the 
spring of 1944, at least three-fourths of the migrants started fron 
Florida. With respect to the remainder, present records do not fix 
with certainty the points from-:which they left in the spring. However 
the. following States are known to have contributed to this group, and 
the order in which the States are listed probably reflects the relative 
sizes of their contingent3 Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
‘Virginia. | Even though most workers begin their annual migration from 
‘Florida, it is more accurate to consider Florida as one of a series of 
areas of employment where the workers have the longest employment, 
Bet pee as the source of workers, 


a : i 
ar Nee ice 


aya a reir Ud Peo 


OF spe fic sources from which the ‘novenent is renewed are not easily 
Ad ; Children are born in the movenent and nany doubtless 
However, in the absence of dependable data, no reliable 


and it is cobain Bur to conclude that these contributions sont inue: 
rae is, Ta iaie that ne i inerary of many ness include Side tripe +o 


ty SUR mies eae 
areas that maintain this migration, there is: a 
Pee acy movenent wit fin an industry allied to agriculture, 1 Tobacco” 
* processing workers | in the fall nove ‘up from Florida, Georgia, - and 
pies Carolina to winter work in the tobacco stemming and redryin 
ORS ie of North Cayolina and Virginia. This work ends iin the early 
Spring, ‘and sone of these industrial workers enter the Atlantic Coast - 
i osreb lon for summer work. In general they seer to prefer me terale es 
ee in processing plants to field work. 


2 


Many migrants, as they go North, will work for 1 to 6 weeks in two to 
four different production areas. Others will customarily have only two 
places of employment-—one in the South for the winter and the other in 

‘the North for the sumer. ; 


: he } hs 4 


‘The movenent itself can perhaps best be pietured’ as a stream that begins 
as a trickle in March and is swollen to flood proportions by a series’ of 
freshets during the lage spring and early summer ‘months and finally ends_ 


in the Belle Glade areas of, Florida unlooses a flood during the last half 

pee May, while complet ion of: the Carolina potato harvest early in July. 

causes another freshet that Sweeps on into Virginia, eahenter Delaware, 

and New Brey. 
O thie concept of the movement, however, should be supp lenent ed by We aie be 

. izing the ovenent in its over-all aspects as a progression up the coast 
_. interrupted by work periods. in three or four areas and a straight move- 
ae nent. back down the coast with little or no work en Sehr 


oe Sirice we have. accepted the spring departure of workers from Florida as 
ene beginning of the annual itinerary, the following table indicating the 
pourae. of the flow out. (of that State in 1944 is of interest. 


; 
: 
t 


as a trickle in late summer. For instance, the gnding of the bean season 


; -7- 
Table 1.—Date of leaving awd first destination ‘ef workers who left Florida in 1944 | 


(The figures for migrants leaving Flerida are based en information given by these migrants who asked county 
agents to identify them to OPA ratiening beards, Since not all migrants requested this identification, the 
figures do not include all who left Florida. Neither do the figures given on destinations indicate alt 
migrants entering those areas, since only ene destinations after leaving Florida are given. ) 
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ATLANTIC COAST MIGRATION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
Production Areas, Crops, Maturity Dates 


Oswego 


® Government Camps Open to Migrants Sterling. 


X Highway Information Stations 
© County Agents’ Offices 


Cherries July 15 - July 
Mixed July 15 - Oct. 
| vegetables 4} wr 
: : /Peaches Aug. 15. - Sept. 
Mbi. ocheesrer | lc ree A |Pears Aug. 15 - Aug. 50 
Pha! Dannl fou Apples Sept. 1 - Oct. 25 


N.Y.-IV "LONG ISLAND" 


Dates are average. 


_Wampsuille Potatoes Aug. 1 - Sept. 30 
ney, Ani wr | Mixed Aug. 10 - Sept. 15. 


| vegetables 


Sarvestowh Cauliflower Oct, 15 - Dec. 1 


Canandaigua 
Bath 

N.Y.-I "WESTERN NEW YORK" Cohoctou 
Cherries July 15 - July 30 Belmont 
Tomatoes Aug. 25 — Sept. 21 | Mt. Morris 
Potatoes Sept. 1 - Oct. 30 Samienialla 


| 
| 

Beets Sept. 1 - Nov. 1 | New Brunswick. 
| 


Wicksville 


N.J.-I "MIDDLE JERSEY" 
Fruit July 5 - Sept. 15 | f 
Potatoes July 20 - Sept. 15 — 


N.J.-II "LOWER JERSEY" — 
Asparagus May 1- July 1 ~ 
‘Beans-early June 15 - July 15 ~ 
'Beans-late Sept. 15 - Oct. 15 

‘Fruit July 5 - Sept. 15 (Re) 


Peaches Sept.10- Sept. 20 
Apples Sept. 15 - Oct. 25 
Carrots Nov. 1 - Nov. 15 


wedesbore |romatoes July 10 - Oct. 1 
" ett a, } 
aes pet una 7 Martinsburg, We Va | "DELAWARE" itt 
‘ ey WAY, Asparagus May 10 - June 15 

a eer, of i Snap beans July 1 - Aug. 1 

Secryville ee sf = To Peaches July 20- Aug. 20 

VA-I "VALLEY" Front Royal fama ‘ ; ‘Tomatoes July 20- Sept. 10 
Peaches Aug. 1 — Aug. 20 | Psischill yi 2 9 if < ’ a Princess Anne  . ; . 

Apples Sept. 15-Nov. 15 Sn “ vF, mead VAT Xe Phair J Station iy 
auntor .o a ¢ 3 OCOrtO. “ry MD-II "EASTERN SHORE" 


Charlottesvillef ——y 

Lowvingsiorw AUER O) Mf Lestuitle 
VA-II "EASTERN SHORE" at — Cheriton 
Strawberries May 1 - June 15 r ve 

Beans-early June 1 - July l 


Asparagus April 20-June 15 — 
Beans-early June 15- July 16 
Beans-late Aug. 15- Nov. 15 


jitevman hi ‘Potatoes July 1- Aug. 1 
prided abet Bata Tomatoes July 10 - Sept 1 


Beans-late Sept.15-Nov. 10 Srey iia on Wiig 
Ae 0 : 8a pp ts Ba hie 
remeicee ee rear ‘ : Belcross N.C.-I "ELIZABETH CITY" | 


NCI) ¥ 

Viati'¢ Goldsbora 9. { | 

; WashungTer OL 
M4: Olive ‘ ota iam Mh OF B 


NCL @Qlandor NC IT 2 p< — Bay boro 
Carthage Sees ae 

f , head City Quted Beau tor I The 
Hilf Rett epwant Mare At! A y; Beans May 25 - June 15 _— 


wi) 
St. Helena Potatoes June 1 - June 20 


astle Hayne Rana a 
Wilnington N.C.-VII "BEAUFOR' 


_|' Beans May 20-Junel1S ia 
Potatoes June 10-July15 


N.C.-II "COLUMBIA" 
Potatoes June 10 - July 1 


N.C.-III "AURORA-BAYBORO™ 
Potatoes June 5 — June 25. 1 a 


N.C.-IV "MT, OLIVE" 


Eh —oran dy 


olumbia 
VA-III "NORFOLK" 
Strawberries May 10 - June 15 
Beans June 1 - July 1 
Potatoes June 10-July 20 


N.C.-V "SANDHILL PEACHES" 
Peaches July 25 - Aug. 20 


7 
® 


~, VCE ES 


Mewnaa ent Potatoes June 1 ~ June 20 
Greenville i SOR 


N.C.-VI "HENDERSONVILLE" 


‘N.C.-VIII "CASTLE HAYNE” 
Beans July 1 = Oct. 10 


es Beans May 25 - June 10 Hy 


i " Chablestor S.C,-II "RIDGE PEACHES" 


S.C.-I "SPARTANBURG" . [ gue Meggett ‘Peaches "| July/15)— | Auge S00 
Peaches July 25- aug. 10 |W Bee Edisto Island S.C.-III "CHARLESTON" 


Beans-early April 15-June 15 

Pembroke ~} Beans-late Oct. 10-Nov. 15 
Claxtors Potatoes May 15 - June 15 
Reidsvttie ‘Tomatoes May 15 - June 30 
Cucumbers May 25 — June 30 


S.C.-IV "BEAUFORT®™ i 
Beans-early April 15-May 15 
‘Beans-late Oct, 15-Noy. 15 
Potatoes May 15- June 15 
Tomatoes May 25-June 30 
Meee Be Nea CN LN. AUN 


\__St Augustine GA-III "CLAXTON® 
GA-IV "MOULTRIE" FLAT Fay nf, ie 


| i Plants April 20-Junel 
Plants April 20 - June 1 Z LatrossQ Ri Palatka lS re 
2 Fekias FLA-IT "HASTINGS" 
aaesville © A Daytona beach Potatoes April 1 - June 1 
ja —Oe/and 


Leeshurg R— 7avares FLA.-III "SANFORD-OVEIDO" 
Sanford Celery Jan. 20 — June 1 ; ‘At 
FLA-V "INDIAN RIVER CITRUS” 
Citrus Nov. 1- June 1 
FLA-VI "FORT PIERCE” ‘* 
Nov. 15 - Jan, 3 
Tomatoes, i rit)) gene i 
Citrus «Nov. 1 - June Bite 


FLA-IX "BELLE GLADE" 


GA-I "MIDDLE PEACH" 
Peaches July 5 = July 25 


GA-II "SOUTH PEACH" 


Loy st yl lata chad Information Stations 


Jacksonville 


GA-V "VALDOSTA" 
Plants April 20 - June I 


Orlando oF aN 
7 FUALEL Gh... Cocoa 


Melbourse ———$_—___—__—___.. 
i Lake Wales 


uD. Vero bea ae 
FLAIR \—Ft Prerce 


° * ic Scone EE nr Tay 

Maines City- i> 

FLA-I "LACROSS" Bartow 

Potatoes April 20-June 10 Tampa Py 

Sebring ; ———& 
vrandewton—-< aaa FLA VT 
Sarasota <<: 


FLAY 
e 


FLA-IV "INTERIOR CITRUS" West Palin Beach 


= Beans Sept. 15 ~ May 15 
Citrus Nov. 1 - June 1 Pfr Belle Glade “Tp eaeatpes el le ve i it ind 
» ie H n at " W 
Ft. MyersSa Brteintent 4 As, 
FLA-VII "MANATEE-SARASOTA" LY my abor Camp Pormparo pCabbage (0a 
Tomatoes & Nov. 15 ~ June 15 i *. Lauderdale FLA~X "POMPANO™ 
5 7 ; rr iy 
saci Labor Camps tor Migrants: ot Beans Nov, 26 — May 20° 
Cele gan sh 0 “Canal Point” (LA Ee Redlands Peppers) a 
elery an. May 1 ana ont i Wemestead | Tomatoes AMR Rt het) | 
bait Madan RRP Eas | | FLA.-XI "SOUTH DADE 
FLA-VIII "FORT MYERS" Okeechabee “ ‘a fornia se 10 - Apr. 
Citrus Nov. 1 - June 1 “Osceola "(mbites only) ’ isi UR Ae 


at est — 
vf 


Beans wot 


etrisees A 


“Gi Shon : 
r my : 


fH" “iF 
: re 
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 goai3Q “atuagh § 
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aT ie ey 


\ Tete eee Peas 
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or migrants working’ in each State. po ig ‘not Seniedeety mown. 
Eve whe: e the most nearly complete records are available. ‘no-one is . 
sure that all groups were interviewed. Many entered an area and worked 
a few days while waiting for the crops an another area to. mature. . The 
best estimates available are the Sumtiaries of individual itineraries © 
that have been collected by the: Federal Extens ion office. | These include 
‘Tecords for 1,377 groups, each showing the itineraries as given oye them 
when interviewed. A pempie record is as follows: 


Group leader : Plate of : Number : Date of ‘ Destination’ 
TN: interview ss: workers:. interview: given 

Sarl (aCe ae  sSanteed, Plas 2) 108. i dine 110 Aurora, Nis). 
Ira Tossie :Wilmington, N.C. : 103 >: June 10 Aurora, N.C. 

ae ee _. thitthe Creek,:Va.: 103 .; July 28... :Cranbury, N.d. 
eek ce tah ‘Cranbury, x, J. 2 > 95). : Sept, 15 Presque Isle.Me, 
rg a te ee ae aes ve a : Oviedo, Fla. - 


From these ves it appears that. ‘Ira Tossie left the Sanford-Oviedo — 

area of Florida about June 1, saying that he was going to Aurora, N.C. 
He passed the Wilmington Information Station on June 10, again giving Be 
Aurora as his destination. On July 23, he passed the Little Creek 
Information Station giving Cranbury, N. J., as his destination. On 
September 15 he was interviewed at Cranbury, N. J., and declared an 
intention of going to Presque Isle, Maine, and returning to Florida 
about October 10. Though this record does not actually establish it as 
a fact that this group worked in North Carolina or in ante it seems © 
Nain bat to. ienyoant ae such an ee pes ont ‘ eaea Me 
The Goetaot ies that most workers ab carry out their intentions of 

; working: in the areas they name as. destinations is an element to be 

given weight in considering the data in Table 2. However, the table 

is based in part on interviews actually taken within the areas. given 

18s destinations. . The, table, however, is indicative rather than’.- ° 

statistically accurate. The total number that. worked in all the Stdtes 
is naturally larger than. the actual number of ELBE AOS Py: ‘sincé thane ty 

aaa worked in two, or. more SUAS oe eno yhiambinet tte: ht ics AaetieMsea ni berataaties 


; ” Sa arty a farais aeSWe uE : Bis 
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“table brig — ‘Approximate | number of, inierants © aa 
working in each State. or giving that se ins Bh TBS 
as a dest ination ‘ rage he yah Ge 


ies New Yori," :7,300 . . South Carolina 125 
New Jersey, ~~ 6,300" Michigan’ 100 Ma 
-North Carolina .5,800 ... .Maine .- 1 
Piece Wipetinia 33780, ae MasSachtisettsl sii o0kl Bae ai ose 
Peres Bary Tana hich °By 600. Rhode Island 25 Nae a 
| Delaware 850  .. Minnesota rd OF ea eR Ty Si 
Georgia | | 250° ws OAS Fo Sei 


_ Pennsylvania 180 


econ: it. appears that ties SS week of hone 
number actually moving over the highways. Dur ing phi 
2; 318 were interviewed at the two information. stations. 


By far the larger number trares. by fracie. Of 10, 830. Teeeane “Wloride: 
in 1944 whose method of travel is known, 8,840 aaah by truck and 
1,990 traveled by peeeneet cor Pat Ws 8 


Most travel in atone of from 10 te 30. thintoen ewe rave in A 
ta cami ly, size" groups. Table 3, ‘based on the records of 6,610 passing 
the Little. Creek Informat ion Station;“gives data on the size of. the — 
_ groups . ‘in. transit... It should be noted, however, that the actual. work= 
ing crew. ‘organization may. not be pictured here ‘since. travel cis 
often combine. or ae for employment. 4 


Table os - Size of groups ‘interviewed at. Little Creek 
Information Station . 


Size Number Whanberi-re a+ esd Bercentaee ain at 
OL of nO ealy Ws of he ae 
group — groups ) individuals aan workers 

hi 1-5 226 ea Bis pins Bn es 

Be 6-10 100 fice MA se ee 0S 

a 11-20 + 80 . ‘D,A1B ee corte, eee ce 

, 21-30 55 1 IE aig eee ae a Be Ceti 

Te a, 2 S140 ag) LORY eee eieaae ee er 

bse 41-50 oe PS AE SABE IB TAA SS Rae aes | 

ae 51-75 ae i tage en ane ieee ee 
76 or larger 3 304. Pi ae ge 
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Number in the Migration 


The total number of migratory agricultural workers Wee Een, in. 
seasonal work on the Atlantic seaboard is not known.- Contacts: Withe 
14,703 were reported by the Extension Service during 1944." As these 
workers were interviewed at different places every effort was made to. 
eliminate duplications. However, some workers may have been included 
more than once.Thése~ figures do not represent the magnitude of the . 
movement in its entirety, for many were not interviewed and not eli: 
interviews were reported. Fifteen thousand is probably a minimum 
figure for 1944. ; 


Future of the Movement 
For the duration of the war, labor will continue to be a critical 
factor in agricultural production. ‘Perhaps: one of the >, ondur ing benef i 
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of wartime experiences will be a general recognition of the fact that 
labor is an important factor in agricultural production and t . 


actually know little about it, either as a factor in production or as 


it relates to social and economic problems. | se ee we ee 


The 1944 experience has proved that much can be learned about agri- 
cultural labor and that much can be done toward the attainment of a ae 
more economic distribution and efficient use of it. Intelligent plann~ — 
ing and action has been effective. : 


It is unlikely that there will be any material modification in the present 
pattern of vegetable, fruit, and berry production in the Atlantic Coast 
areas in the foreseeable future. 


Migrant labor will continue to be needed, and because of the relatively 
attractive wages paid for harvest operations, workers will continue to 
migrate. ae . 


The wartime program under the Farm Labor Supply Appropriation Act 1/ has 
attempted to facilitate desirable migratory movements and to reduce the © 
difficulties that tend to retard such migration. Some of these diffi- 
culties have been physical, resulting from the wartime scarcity of 
gasoline, tires, and vehicles. Some of the difficulties have been ; 
psychological. In all areas dependent upon the same source of: labor. for i738 
harvest work, there is likely to be a fear that the workers will not be 
available when needed. This frequently results in a desire to have © 
the workers remain in the area during periods when the need for them is 
not so great as it is in other areas, In other cases, it results in| 
workers going to an area earlier than they are needed. It has been 
and will continue to be an important function of a farm labor program Shae 
to dispel this fear by establishing mutual cooperation and understanding 
“among areas dependent upon the same group of workers. This helps in — 
facilitating the movement of workers among the various areas at such 
times and in such numbers as will best serve the interests of all. 


The collection and distribution of information concerning crop and 
labor conditions in interrelated areas tends to prevent maldistribution 
of labor. Such maldistribution has the appearance of being an actual — 
shortage. From an economic standpoint, maldistribution has a worse | 
effect in the areas currently needing the workers than an actual shortage — 
because it involves underemployment of workers as well as the loss of 
food. Reliable information on work available, wages paid, and living 
conditions also reduces the time that will be lost if migrants travel © 
considerable distances in a search for jobs that do not exist. 
This preliminary study deals principally with the need for and movement — 
of workers. ‘It -does not deal with other important problems involved in ~ 
migration, such as housing, health, child care, and education. There is 
need for studies of these problems and for the development of practical — 
solutions for them. | t: it 
1/ Public-Laws 229-and 529 (78th Congress). _ 
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